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HUMOR UNDER SUNDRY SKIES. 

BY CHAUNCEY B. BREWSTER. 



The reader may agree with the opinion expressed by a recent 
writer : " While we Americans can never have too much humor, 
we can hear too much about it." It is true the subject is old. 
Yet age cannot wither its f ruitf ulness : and we find it ever new, 
because of its infinite variety as we consider humor under sundry 
skies. The subtle, complex thing we are considering may be re- 
garded as made up of that mental alertness and that sensitiveness 
of heart to incongruity which, thus compounded together, come 
to mean thinking in jest while feeling in earnest. If its com- 
position be on this wise, there will inevitably be variation, not 
only according to degrees of earnestness, but also according to 
taste in jests and according to fertility of suggestiveness. In 
these respects, persons and races and ages seem somewhat to dif- 
fer. Just how and why, are questions easier to ask than to answer. 

In the first place, as to past ages we are a good deal in the 
dark. We cannot know all the causes that made the literary 
flavor of Titus Plavius Clemens, in the second century, to differ 
from that of Samuel L. Clemens in the twentieth. Nor can we 
now tell how much less witty, had he chosen so to indulge him- 
self, might have been Bernard of Clairvaux than Bernard Shaw. 
Then, too, there must not be forgotten the distinction between the 
creative humor, on the one hand, which implies insight and 
originality, and, on the other, the appreciation thereof which 
implies, rather, quickness of sympathy. It is a pretty safe truism 
to say, in a general way, that the appreciative sense and the 
quality and characteristics of humor will vary in men by reason 
of race-temperament, history, and environment. 

Nevertheless, beneath all differences is the essentially human 
quality, and therefore well-nigh universal prevalence, of the thing 
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itself. We may assert that the Orientals must be without humor, 
because they are so solemn and so slow; and, lo! there are the 
"Arabian, Nights"! We read the story of the Barmecide feast 
with its make-believe meats and drinks leading up to the feigned 
intoxication and the very real blows, or the story of the irre- 
pressible Wag who took turns with his wife in being laid out as 
dead, or the story of the supposed corpse of the Humpback 
whom one after another thinks he must have killed: and these 
and other characteristic tales of the East show, we have to con- 
fess, their full share of drollest mirth and merriment. 

The Greek mind and temper could not in this respect be lack- 
ing. It were enough to instance the political comedy of Aristopha- 
nes, or the subtle and paradoxical, but kindly, irony of Socrates, 
the mild glow of whose humor Xanthippe's shower could not 
quench nor the hour of death suffice to chill. In this regard, 
by comparison with the Greeks, there was a deficiency among 
the Komans, who were by nature legal and literal. The con- 
querors of the world, moreover, contracted a malady well-nigh 
fatal to humor, megalomania, a craze for bigness, which blinded 
their sense of proportion. Yet we have not only the polished wit 
of Horace, but also the broad, popular humor of Plautus and 
the tolerant and sympathetic humanity of Terence, who struck 
the key-note of genuine humor in his great line : 

" Homo sum: humwni nil a me alienum puto," 

" I am a man, and nothing human do I deem foreign to me." 

The sense of humanity was, later on, shut up within narrow 
confines. But, in the Middle Ages, some sense of humor found 
expression, and was kept alive, in the Mysteries or Miracle-plays, 
with their pantomimic and oral representations of Scripture 
stories and legends of the saints, and in the farcical pieces, 
Carnival plays, and the like forerunners of the modern drama. 

The Renaissance, with its revival of the humanities and its 
humanism, was a re-birth of humor. After a long night, hu- 
manity awoke newly conscious of itself and open-eyed to the in- 
congruities, contradictions, absurdities, and all the comedy of hu- 
man existence. We have Rabelais, with his uproarious, riotous, 
roystering, rollicking tone throughout life, and at death leaving 
sealed his last will and testament in three articles : " I owe much. 
1 possess nothing. All the rest I leave to the poor." The in- 
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decency which defiled much of the humor of the Kenaissance may 
be traced to the new sense of the conflict between man's spirit 
and his flesh. To that age belongs the kindly-earnest humor 
of Sir Thomas More; and in his house Erasmus penned the 
" Praise of Folly," which was dedicated to More and embodied 
his name in the Latin title, " Morice Encomium," a satire directed 
against the monks, but also against many abuses in that day. 

As to modern nations, again we fall to generalizing. We say 
that the Northern peoples, with their feeling for the sombre and 
the grotesque, possess humor as a distinctive characteristic, and 
that the Southern nations of Latin descent are, of course, without 
it; when there confront us, in Italy, Boccaccio, and Pulci, and 
Goldoni, and Manzoni, and I know not what successors. Then 
we remember that Spain gave the world Don Quixote. The 
fantastic knight, gallantly tilting against windmills, is a figure 
at once ludicrous and also forever pathetic, as embodying the 
contrast between chivalrous dreams and sordid facts, romantic 
ideals and sober actualities, aspirations and achievements, the 
poetry and the prose of life. 

Turning to France, there is Moliere, there is the creator of 
" Gil Bias," there is, in our own time, " Tartarin of Tarascon." 
Yet to the Anglo-Saxon mind it is an axiom that the French lack 
humor. It were nearer truth to say that it is there, but we are 
not always in touch with it. The secret of a happy marriage, it has 
been said, is to have the same taste in jokes. When we deny 
humor to a people, it is more likely that they only have a dif- 
ferent taste in jokes from ours. We may think, for example, 
that the present-day French jest is excessively exercised in the 
vulgar fractions of the Seventh Commandment. At all events, 
the French mind and the French tongue are uniquely fitted for 
the keen, neat thrusts of wit. In the general view of national 
characteristics from our standpoint, the typical Frenchman of 
to-day would seem to have more wit than humor, after the fashion 
of Voltaire, prince of wits. 

On the other hand, for humor without any excessive alloy of 
wit, observe the German. Eecently an American party were 
taking the train at Aachen. Paterfamilias was occupied with 
luggage. Madame, holding forth the tickets, approached the 
gate with anxious inquiries in labored German. The ticket-taker 
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counted the tickets, as he received them, thus : " Ein, zwei, drei, 
vier — God save the King !" It was humor, sympathetic, but lack- 
ing the sharp sight to hit the bull's-eye — that is, to know John 
Bull and Brother Jonathan apart. Whether in books or comic 
papers, the humor of the Germans is rather ponderous, flounder- 
ing about in their depths of thought, as it were that leviathan 
taking his pastime therein. This, of course, is true only of the 
North Germans. " Fliegende Blatter " is published in Munich. 
The Bavarians, and also the Austrians, have no lack of sprightli- 
ness. Nor must we forget Heine, who was Prussian by birth and 
education; but in race Heine was a Jew. 

There is, perhaps, a like contrast between the Scottish humor, 
quiet, but rich with a strong and tender feeling of humanity, 
and that of the Irish, brilliant and scintillating, flashes of wit 
with a dash of pathos. The contrast here is accounted for by 
difference of stock. Let us turn now to variations due rather to 
change of environment, the change from English to American 
skies. 

The long debate between the two sides of the Atlantic, as to 
humor, has exhibited a good deal of mere generalizing on the 
one side and on the other. Take a recent example. The grand- 
son of a New York Jew wandered, fifty years ago, to California, 
and made himself famous by his graphic sketches of life on the 
Pacific coast in the period of the forty-niners. Now comes Mr. 
Chesterton, in one of his brilliant essays, declaring that Bret 
Harte was a genuine humorist, but that he was not an American 
humorist, and, as his reason for asserting that Bret Harte and 
American humor had nothing in particular to do with each other, 
declaring that " American humor is purely exaggerative." He must 
grant that Bret Harte was an American. Certainly his humor 
was American, at least as truly as Disraeli's statesmanship was 
English. But my questioning is of the generalization which 
makes a single adjective at once the description and the test of 
all American humor. "Purely exaggerative" is language not 
applicable to our earliest humorist, Washington Irving, nor to 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, nor to Lowell, nor to Charles Dudley 
Warner, nor to Mr. Dooley. 

Some American humor, it must be granted, is characterized 
by exaggeration. It is largely a matter of environment. America 
is a new land, with a certain freedom in the atmosphere. Here 
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humor might be expected to be exuberant and overflowing, with 
a tendency, sometimes, to extravagance. In a new country things 
go forward with a rapidity of movement unknown in more con- 
servative societies, and not without its stimulating effect. Mr. 
Clemens, speaking once at a Hartford public school, said : " Boys, 
Methuselah lived nine hundred and sixty-nine years. But there 
was nothing doing. You in two years can do more than he ever 
did/' The pace of living and the strangeness of conditions will 
vary with the newness of the community. New England humor 
and Western humor will be likely to differ accordingly. 

It will be remembered that when that wit, William M. Travers, 
had removed to the Metropolis, and a friend said to him: 
" Travers, you stutter here in New York worse than you ever did 
in Baltimore," he replied : " B-b-b-igger C-c-city !" It may seem 
a reminiscence of this for me to suggest that American humor 
is often the humor of exaggeration on a bigger scale, so to speak, 
than elsewhere, because it's a bigger country. But the sug- 
gestion has, I believe, its truth. Bigness inspires exaggeration. 
For an example of American Geography, take this which I 
vaguely recall : " America is bounded on the North by the Aurora 
Borealis, on the East by the Precession of the Equinoxes, on the 
South by the Antipodes, and on the West by the Day of Judg- 
ment." 

The eagle's wings are not always spread so wide. The humor, 
however, of so vast a country, whereof many parts are without the 
restraints of old associations and traditions, must often inevitably 
be large and elemental. The sense of humanity has free range. 
It finds nothing to shut it in : 

" Broad prairie rather, genial, level-lined, 
Fruitful and friendly for all human kind." 

Those lines of Lowell, describing Lincoln, are suggestive of 
American humor at its best. Take away that sense of humanity, 
and the humor is not at its best. Here lies the possibility of 
deterioration. There is a flavor of its own in Artemus Ward's 
whim, when in Salt Lake City, to print his tickets : " Admit bearer 
with one wife." We enjoy the gentle thrust at polygamy. En- 
joyable also is a degree of the grotesquely grim, as in the show- 
man's admission that, in the famous " Happy Family," there was 
necessary an occasional renewal of the lamb. It is, however, easy 
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to see that, under conditions of newness, a humor utterly un- 
conventional and unrestrained might be often crude and rude, 
and sometimes degenerate into a buffoonery which, lacking that 
deeper quality of humanity to be felt in the greatest humor, 
were fitly to be described as horse-play. When humor has be- 
come flippant, that is to say, is quite without a background, how- 
ever hidden in shadow, of earnest reverence for and sympathy 
with what is human, and consists in a cheap sort of would-be 
wit which aims only at raising a laugh, a shallow-hearted and 
cynical laugh, by merely turning things upside down and comical- 
ly caricaturing humanity; then you have the counterfeit humor 
of the circus clown. Am I wrong in fearing that, when multi- 
tudes have been making their Sunday meditation on The Yellow 
Kid and his kind, there is danger that in the popular mind 
humor may be lowered, cheapened and degraded? 

Turning to England, we have really two questions. First, have 
the English a sense of humor? Second, is there a distinctively 
English humor? It is often said that the English are without 
a sense of humor. I am far from being an Anglomaniac, but 
I beg to question so wide a generalization. In the words of 
Burke, " I do not know the method of drawing up an indictment 
against a whole people." 

The English, less analytical than the French, caring less for 
clean cleavages of thought, would be likely to be less witty. The 
English temper of mind is more literal, with less imagination and 
self -questioning, than the American. There are, I fancy, more 
English than Americans without a keen sense of humor. But 
the lack of humor anywhere is sure to cause a supply to meet 
the vacuity. One thinks with envy of the unfailing joy the 
English parson has who occupies that pulpit, a memorial pulpit, 
whereon has been carved : " For so He giveth His beloved sleep." 
The English are more practical, perhaps less accessible to a 
strange idea. They do sometimes show a tardiness in meeting 
our jokes half-way. As has been said, "Procrastination is the 
thief of wit, as well as of time." A certain kind of imaginative 
humor the English do not seem quick to appreciate. Nor are 
they very quick to enter into its meaning. Undoubtedly that 
humor of exaggeration is by no means always to their taste. 
It is too crude and too strong. They cannot swallow it. But one 
who may not be equal to an undiluted draught of our Western 
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liquor may yet have a fondness for old English ale. The popu- 
larity, too, among the English of Irving, Lowell, Bret Harte, 
Mr. Dooley, shows they can appreciate some American humor. 
Their appreciation of their own we may infer when we read of 
certain of the most distinguished men of the nation rolling on 
the floor at the Rev. Mr. Brookfield's jests. 

The generalization above referred to is disposed of, if there be 
among the English a genuine humor. Take^ for instance, that 
clergyman who was a lecturer at Oxford and author of treatises 
on the higher mathematics. It was, nevertheless, he who gave 
us Alice and the Hatter and the grin without the cat, and all 
those droll surprises and illusive mockeries of Dreamland. But 
last year's Westminster Play, with its epilogue, may constitute a 
sufficient defence of England on this score. 

The case between England and America in this regard is, I 
fancy, somewhat as it is in other respects. In America there is, 
perhaps, a better general average of education; but in England 
there are more scholars of ripest culture. So humor may be, as 
Mr. Bryce declares, a general characteristic of the American peo- 
ple, and perhaps for the reason that, amid new and unprecedented 
conditions, there is more to strike upon and to develop the sense 
of strangeness and incongruity. In England, humor may be 
less general. What there is, however, would be likely to be less 
crude, to depend for its make-up less upon the droll or merely 
queer, and more upon the element of the humane. Thus we 
might expect to have, speaking generally, a truer, or let us say, in 
the literary aspect, a higher, humor, of choicer quality, so far 
forth as it is a product of the ancient vintage and rich fruitage 
of an immemorial society and historic scenes. 

It is largely a matter of soil and atmosphere, of sources and 
surroundings. Imagine Charles Lamb in Roaring Camp! He 
pre-eminently belongs to his environment, — "the Temple, its 
church, its halls, its gardens, its fountain," the Thames, the 
"motley Strand," the quaint associations of old London. The 
result we know. That stammering tongue giving utterance to 
a nimble wit instinct with and inspired by humor. Said Cole- 
ridge: " Charles, did you ever hear me preach?" " I never heard 
you do anything else !" Or, again, " Wordsworth says he could 
have written ' Hamlet ' if he'd had the mind." And the humor 
of Elia, its charm and spell! That exquisite prose, pervaded 
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by a subtle fragrance and flavor, how delicate, how mellow, as 
of some old wine that makes glad the heart! 

English humor, we may not forget, is largely in books. 
Whiskey, I have been told, gets a desirable quality from being 
stored in wood. American humor may have gained a certain 
mellowing when it shall have been longer in literature. Those 
English books, however, represent the survival of the fittest. 
Of some of our American humor I question, Will it live? How 
rich is English literature in humor that is immortal ! Think 
of the story-teller of Samoa; of Thomas Hardy; of George 
Eliot; of Thackeray, maligned as cynical; of Dickens, intel- 
lectually inferior to Thackeray, but still gifted with the genu- 
ine humor which comes of feeling for and with humanity; 
or of his literary forebears, Smollet and Fielding! It is a joy 
even to tell over the names — Sydney Smith, Scott, Jane 
Austen and Goldsmith, Addison and Steele, old racy Bun- 
yan. Besides Chaucer, other ancient wells and springs of 
" English undefyled " show traces of salt. Then we have Fal- 
staff, Touchstone, Sir Toby, Malvolio, the Clown, Dogberry, 
Launce with his dog, Bottom, and Puck confessing: 

"... those things do best please me 
That befall preposterously"; 

and King Lear's faithful Eool, 

"... who labors to outjest 
His heart-strook injuries"; 

And, behind that broad stage, like his Prospero, the master 
magician himself, his personality, wrapt in impenetrable reti- 
cence, a perpetual puzzle, 

" We ask and ask — Thou smilest and art still." 
When all is said, we are not sure whether humor is to be de- 
fined as a quality of mind and heart, or as an attitude taken 
toward life's mishaps and surprises. However elusive of defini- 
tion and howsoever variable in its manifestations, it is felt as 
gladly as sunshine in winter, and it is appreciated the more as 
it is missed. To miss it in a person is to discover a well-nigh 
fatal lack. To charge one with the lack is something to be 
resented nor soon forgiven. There is hardly any one who would 
not be willing to say : Though I speak with the tongue of orators 
and of poets and have not humor, I am nothing. 
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It is, I am persuaded, a right instinct which regards humor as 
something to treasure and be thankful for. It will often save a 
man from making an ass of himself or a mule. With its sense 
of relation and proportion, it serves as a kind of balance-wheel. 
It i3 a safeguard against excess and a secret of poise. It will often 
furnish the test as to whether a man masters his work or his 
work him. In this workaday world it is a lubricant to save 
from friction, and a protection against much of the wear and 
tear. Nay, more, it is a flavor that adds a zest to life's appetite 
and enjoyment. It is not without its virtues as a preventive of 
premature age, furthering, as it does, a joyous adjustment to 
environment that keeps one young. Lowell, one day passing an 
institution with the sign " For Incurable Children," exclaimed : 
" There is where I belong !" At least, humor lets one hear the 
plashing of the fountain of youth, and carry the music in his 
heart for many a day. 

It is conservative of friendship, for what might become un- 
pleasant or tragic it postpones till some other day. Indeed, again 
and again its bright beams have transmuted a rain of tears into 
the bow of hope and promise. Humor serves as an antiseptic to 
preserve not only one's interest in living, but, moreover, one's 
patience and good temper and fellow-feeling with others. It is 
an illumination helping one to move among men with kindlier 
eyes and warmer heart; and to go through life with a larger 
vision that, even in fog and in the dark, keeps brave lookout 
for the better, not the worse, trusting somehow to come at " good 
in everything." 

Chauncex B. Brewster. 
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